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not  at  all  our  intention 
in  the  following  pages  to 
add  another  to  the  many  bio- 
graphical notices  of  George  Eliot 
that  have  already  appeared,  nor 
to  write  a  connected  essay  on  her 
life  and  works.  We  have  simply 
gathered  together  illustrations  of 
the  surroundings  of  her  early 

youth;  —  no  mere  fancy  sketches,  but  faithful  representations  of  the  actual  objects  among  which 
she  passed  her  childhood,  and  which  she  has  described  for  us  in  her  novels,  especially  in  "Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life".  We  have,  as  far  as  possible,  appended  to  each  design  her  own  description 
of  the  place  depicted,  or  some  passage  from  her  works  suggested  by  it.  The  time  for  such 
an  undertaking  is  rapidly  passing  away;  for  every  year  is  bringing  changes  even  into 
George  Eliot's  corner  of  rural  Warwickshire.  As  she  herself  tells  us : — "dear,  old,  brown, 
crumbling,  picturesque  inefficiency  is  giving  place  everywhere  to  spick-and-span,  new-painted, 
new- varnished  efficiency,  which  will  yield  endless  diagrams,  plans,  elevations,  and  sections, 
but,  alas!  no  picture." 

At  present  many  a  country  lane  with  its  overhanging  hedgerows,  many  a  farm-house, 
with  its  cool  dairy  and  hand-made  butter;  the  "brown  canal",  the  village  church,  the  sleepy 
market-town,  the  thatched  cottage,  the  stately  Hall,  may  be  seen  by  the  curious  very  much 
as  George  Eliot  saw  them  with  "wide-open  childish  eyes"  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago. 
These,  then,  we  have  sought  to  delineate,  in  their,  as  yet,  almost  unchanged  condition,  before 
modern  improvements  sweep  them  away.  In  doing  this,  we  desire  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  kind  assistance  rendered  by  General  and  Mrs.  Newdegate  of  Arbury,  who  placed 
at  our  disposal  the  many  objects  of  interest  connected  with  "Caterina's"  story,  as  well  as 
other  relics  of  the  past  preserved  at  "Cheverel  Manor".  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Lewes 
for  his  kindness  in  permitting  the  use  of  extracts  from  George  Eliof  s  works. 


F  the  influence  of  early  associations  George  Eliot  saysi^'A  human 
life,  I  think,  should  be  well  rooted  in  some  spot  of  a  native  land, 
where  it  may  get  the  love  of  tender  kinship  for  the  face  of  earth, 
for  the  labours  men  go  forth  to,  for  the  sounds  and  accents  that  haunt  it,  for  whatever  will 
give  that  early  home  a  familiar  unmistakable  difference  amidst  the  future  widening  of  know- 
ledge: a  spot  waere  the  definiteness  of  early  memories  may  be  inwrought  with  affection, 
and  kindly  acqualBance  with  all  neighbours,  even  to  the  dogs  and  donkeys,  may  spread,  not 
by  sentimental  effort  and  affection,  but  as  a  sweet  habit  of  the  blood.  At  five  years  old, 
mortals  are  not  prepared  to  be  citizens  of  the  world,  to  be  stimulated  by  abstract  nouns,  to 
soar  above  preference  into  impartiality." — (Daniel  Deronda.)  /And  truly  she  was  herself  an 
exemplification  of  her  words.  She  took  deep  root  in  the  Midland  Counties  before  she  became 
a  citizen  of  the  world.  Her  later  novels  carry  us,  indeed,  to  other  lands,  and  embrace  a 
wide  variety  of  human  interests.  The  lofty  aspirations  of  Jewish  patriots,  the  self-devotion 
of  a  Savonarola,  the  passionate  fervour  of  a  Southern  gipsy — into  all  these  she  enters  with 
sympathetic  insight;  but  never  is  her  mood  so  genial,  her  wit  so  spontaneous,  her  descriptive 
power  so  vivid,  as  when  Midland -County  themes  employ  her  pen.  It  is  well  known  that  her 
first  novel  was  actually  a  graphic  representation  of  real  scenes  and  characters;  and  though 
this  was  not  the  case,  to  the  same  extent,  with  any  subsequent  one,  yet  nearly  all  are  so 
deeply  tinged  with  this  local  colouring,  as  to  derive  great  additional  interest  from  a  study 
of  the  local  features  of  that  district  which  her  genius  has  rendered  famous. 

The  school-house  depicted  above  is  the  village  school  of  Chilvers  Coton,  the  first 
which  the  future  novelist  attended,  a  quaint  low-roofed  building  close  to  "Shepperton"  church. 
She  was  sent  here — so  at  least  a  local  tradition  asserts — for  a  short  time  when  a  very  tiny 
child,  probably  that  she  might  be  "out  of  the  way"  during  some  unusually  busy  epoch  of 
the  busy  farm-house  life.  It  is  curious  to  think  of  the  future  novelist  learning  her  letters, 
(a  task  at  which  she  was  far  from  quick)  and  repeating  her  tables  as  one  of  a  row  of  just 
such  little  white-pinafored  children  as  we  see  employed  at  the  same  tasks  hi  the  same 
school  to-day. 


"Nov.  22nd,  i8ig.     Mary  Ann  Evans  was  born  at  Arbury  Farm  at  five  o'clock   this   morning'' 
Entry  in  Mr.  Robt.  Evans's  Diary,  transcribed  in  Mr.  Cross's  "Life  of  George  Eliot." 

SOUTH  FARM,  ARBURY,  is  still  a  typical  Warwickshire  farm-house— the  garden 
crowded  with  fruit-trees  and  clustering  roses  on  one  side,  the  farm-yard  bright  with 
red-painted  woodwork  on  the  other;  a  great  array  of  shining  milk-pans  set  out  to  dry  beneath 
an  over-hanging  roof — in  short,  just  such  a  homestead  as  sad  little  Caterina  looked  out  upon 
from  her  pretty  pink  bedroom  at  Foxholm  Parsonage,  with  its  "placid  groups  of  cows"  and 
"contented  speckled  hens  industriously  scratching  for  the  rarely-found  corn";  a  sight  which 
"may  sometimes  do  more  for  a  sick  heart  than  a  grove  of  nightingales;  there  is  something 
irresistibly  calming  in  the  unsentimental  cheeriness  of  top  knotted  pullets,  unpetted  sheep-dogs, 
and  patient  cart-horses  enjoying  a  drink  of  muddy  water." 

Very  pleasant,  and  yet  very  real,  are  the  many  allusions  to  farm-life  scattered 
through  George  Eliot's  writings.  We  have  no  Arcadian  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  no  such 
idyllic  scenes  as  our  earlier  writers  loved  to  portray,  where: 

— "Corydon  and  Thyrsis,  met, 
"Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set, 
"Of  herbs  and  other  country  messes 

***  "Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses; 

"And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 
"With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves." 

George  Eliot's  farmers  are  not  much  given  to  dining  on  herbs;  and  Phyllis's  ,,bower"  is  the 
dairy;  where,  as  Mrs.  Poyser  tells  us,  hard  work  is  the  order  of  the  day.  "The  Miss  Irwines 
allays  say,  4Oh,  Mrs.  Poyser,  I  envy  you  your  dairy;  and  I  envy.,you  your  chickens;  and 
what  a  beautiful  thing  a  farm-house  is,  to  be  sure!'  An'  I  say,  'Yes;  a  farm-house  is  a  fine 
thing  for  them  as  look  on,  an'  don't  know  the  liftin',  an'  the  stannin',  ah'  the  worritin'  o' 
thv  inside,  as  belongs  to"  t'." 


^Yet_an  indescribable  glamourjs^thrown  over  otherwise  prosaic_dgtails  by  the  warm 
nnpatny,  the  appreciative  affection_with_  whicti  they  are  related.  IWe  might  infer  thence 
alone,~withT>iit  airy  other  source  of  information,  that  George  Eliot  *ad  spent  in  a  farm-house 
the  happy  years  of  childhood  and  girl-hood;  that  she  had  not  remained  there  long  ^enough  to 
have  the  ^senseof  enjoyment  dulled  by  a/ monotonous  routine  of  toil  and  anxiety  3  and  that, 
by  the  time  she""  began  to  write,  all  the  harder  outlines  of  Memory's  pictures  had  been 
softened  by  the  mellowing  haze  of  distance. 

How  fair  is  the  picture  of  Sunday  at  the  farm  in  "Adam  Bede": 

"You  might  have  known  it  was  Sunday  if  you  had  only  waked  up  in  the  farm-yard. 
The  cocks  and  hens  seemed  to  know  it  and  made  only  crooning  subdued  noises;  the  very 
bull-dog  looked  less  savage,  as  if  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  smaller  bite  than  usual. 
The  sunshine  seemed  to  call  all  things  to  rest  and  not  to  labour;  it  was  asleep  itself  on  the 
moss-grown  cow-shed;  on  the  group  of  white  ducks  nestling  together  with  their  bills  tucked 
under  their  wings;  on  the  old  black  sow  stretched  languidly  on  the  straw,  while  her  largest 
young  one  found  an  excellent  spring  bed  on  his  mother's  fat  ribs;  on  Alick,  the  shepherd, 
in  his  new  smock-frock,  taking  an  uneasy  siesta,  half-sitting,  half-standing  on  the  granary 
steps."  Then  follows  the  description  of  the  little  family  procession  on  its  way  to  church, 
•across  the  lane,  along  the  Home  Close,  and  through  the  far  gate,  till  they  disappeared 
behind  a  bend  in  the  hedge.  For  the  hedgerows  in  those  days  shut  out  one's  view  even 
on  the  better-managed  farms;  and  this  afternoon,  the  dog-roses  were  tossing  out  their  pink 
wreaths,  the  night-shade  was  in  its  yellow  and  purple  glory,  the  pale  honeysuckle  grew  out 
of  reach,  peeping  high  up  out  of  a  holly  bush,  and  over  all  an  ash  or  a  sycamore  every 
now  and  then  threw  its  shadow  across  the  path." 

May  we  not  fairly  apply  to  George  Eliot's 

own  appreciation  of  the   pleasures  of  a 
country  life  the  words  which  she  uses 
respecting  our  love  of  Nature:  "We 
could  never  have  loved  the  earth  so 
well  if  we  had  had  no  childhood 
in  it,  —  if  it  were  not  the  earth 
where  the  same  flowers  come  up 
again  every  spring  that  we  used 
to  gather  with  our  tiny  fingers 
as    we    sat    lisping   to    ourselves 
on   the    grass — the    same    hips 
and   haws  on  the  autumn 
hedge-rows — the  same  red-breasts 
that  we  used  to  call  'God's  birds' 
because  they  did  no  harm  to  the 
precious  crops.     What   novelty   is 
worth  that  sweet  monotony   where 
everything   is   known,  and  loved  because 
it  is  known?" — (The  Mill  on  the  Floss'') 


OF  old-fashioned  gardens,  destitute  of  "ribbon-borders"  and  geometrical  flower-beds, 
George  Eliot  had  a  keen  appreciation,  as  the  following  passage  witnesses:  "The 
garden  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  paradises  which  hardly  exist  any  longer  except  as 
memories  of  our  childhood;  no  finical  separation  between  flower  and  kitchen  garden  there; 
no  monotony  of  enjoyment  for  one  sense  to  the  exclusion  of  another;  but  a  charming  para- 
disaical mingling  of  all  that  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  good  for  food.  The  rich  flower- 
border  running  along  every  walk,  with  its  endless  succession  of  spring  flowers,  anemones, 
auriculas,  wall-flowers,  sweet-williams,  campanulas,  snap-dragons,  and  tiger-lilies,  had  its  taller 
beauties,  such  as  moss  and  Provence  roses,  varied  with  espalier  apple  trees;  the  crimson  of 
a  carnation  was  carried  out  in  the  lurking  crimson  of  the  neighbouring  strawberry-beds; 
you  gathered  a  moss  rose  one  moment  and  a  bunch  of  currants  the  next;  you  were  in  a 
delicious  fluctuation  between  the  scent  of  jasmine  and  the  juice  of  gooseberries.  Then  .... 
what  alcoves  and  garden  seats  in  all  directions;  and  along  one  side,  what  a  hedge,  tall  and 
firm,  and  unbroken  like  a  green  wall!" — (Janet's  Repentance.) 


THEY  had  everything",  says  Mr.  Cross,  "to  make  children  happy  at  Griff— a  delightful 
old-fashioned  garden — a  pond  and  the  canal  to  fish  in — and  the  farm  offices  close 
to  the  house,  the  long  cowshed  where  generations  of  the  milky  mothers  have  stood  patiently, 
the  broad-shouldered  barns  where  the  old-fashioned  flail  once  made  resonant  music,  and 
where  butter-making  and  cheese-making  were  carried  on  with  great  vigour  by  Mrs.  Evans". 
The  "Brother  and  Sister"  Sonnets  sufficiently  show  how  deeply  the  charms  of  that  happy 
rural  life  were  engraven  on  the  heart  of  Mary  Anne  Evans. 

"Those  hours  were  seed  to  all  my  after  good; 
My  infant  gladness,  through  eye,  ear,  and  touch, 
Took  easily  as  warmth  a  various  food 
To  nourish  the  sweet  skill  of  loving  much." 

While  in  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  she  tells  us:  "There  is  no  sense  of  ease  like  the 
ease  we  felt  in  those  scenes  where  we  were  born,  where  objects  became  dear  to  us  before 
we  had  known  the  labour  of  choice,  and  where  the  outer  world  seemed  only  an  extension  of 
our  own  personality:  we  accepted  and  loved  it  as  we  accepted  our  own  sense  of  existence 
and  our  own  limbs." 

"These  familiar  flowers,  these  well-remembered  bird  notes,  this  sky  with  its  fitful 
brightness,  these  furrowed  and  grassy  fields,  each  with  a  sort  of  personality  given  to  it  by 
the  capricious  hedge-rows — such  things  as  these  are  the  mother-tongue  of  our  imagination, 
the  language  that  is  laden  with  all  the  subtle  inextricable  associations  the  fleeting  hours  of 
our  childhood  left  behind  them.  Our  delight  hi  the  sunshine  on  the  deep-bladed  grass 
to-day,  might  be  no  more  thau  the  faint  perception  of  wearied  souls,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
sunshine  and  the  grass  in  the  far-off  years  which  still  live  in  us,  and  transform  our  per- 
ception into  love." 
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was  thy  warmth  upon  thy  mother's  faee 
c$fhen  light  and  love  within  her 

eyes  were   one; 

laughed  together  by  the   laurel-tree, 
(suiting  warm  daisies  'neath  the 

sloping   sun; 

heard  the  chickens'  lazy  croon, 
<=l$fhere   the  trellised  woodbines  grew, 
all  the  summer  afternoon 
Tfflystic.  gladness  o'er  thee   threw. 


Remember  how  thy  ardour's  magic  sense 
Tffade  poor  things  rich  to  thee 

and  small  things  great; 
<&ow  hearth  and  garden,  field  and 

bushy  fence, 

<=$Pere  thy  own  eager  loue  incorporate; 
^fnd  how  the  solemn  splendid  flast 

@'er  thy  early  widened  earth 
Ttftade  grandeur,   as  on  sunset  cast 

$j 'ar^   elms  near  ta^e  mighty  girth. 

and  %ife.") 


fSvans,  aged  /'we,  feels,  with  more  intensity  her  burst  into  the  conspiauousness  of 
public  life  when  she  is  made  to  stand  upon  the  seat  during  the  psalms  and  the  singing. 

(Tide  "ctfmos  Barton".) 
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cannot  choose  but  think  upon  the  time 

When  our  two  lives  grew  like  two  buds  that  kiss 
At  lightest  thrill  from  the  bee's  swinging  chime, 
Because  the  one  so  near  the  other  is. 

He  was  the  elder  and  a  little  man 

Of  forty  inches,  bound  to  show  no  dread, 
And  I  the  girl  that  puppy-like  now  ran, 

Now  lagged  behind  my  brother's  larger  tread. 

„  * 

I  held  him  wise,  and  when  he  talked  to  me 

Of  snakes  and  birds,  and  which  God  loved  the  best, 
I  thought  his  knowledge  marked  the  boundary 

Where  men  grew  bund,  though  angels  knew  the  rest. 


If  he  said  "Hush!"  I  tried  to -hold  my  breath. 
Wherever  he  said  "Come!"  I  stepped  in  faith. 
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ONG  years  have  left  their  writing 

on  my  brow, 
But  yet  the  freshness  and  the  dew- 
fed  beam 
Of  those  young  mornings  are 

about  me  now, 
When  we  two  wandered  toward 

the  far-off  stream 
With  rod  and  line. 


The  firmaments  of  daisies  since  to  me 

Have  had  those  mornings  in  their  opening  eyes, 
The  bunched  cowslip's  pale  transparency 

Carries  that  sunshine  of  sweet  memories, 
And  wild-rose  branches  take  their  finest  scent 

From  those  blest  hours  of  infantine  content 

We  had  the  self-same  world,  enlarged  for  each 

By  loving  difference  of  girl  and  boy : 
The  fruit  that  hung  on  high  beyond  my  reach 

He  plucked  for  me,  and  oft  he  must  employ 
A  measuring  glance  to  guide  my  tiny  shoe 

Where  lay  firm  stepping  stones,  or  call  to  mind 
"This  thing  I  like  my  sister  may  not  do 

For  she  is  little,  and  I  must  be  kind." 


His  years  with  others  must  the  sweeter  be 

For  those  brief  days  he  spent  in  loving  me. 

His  sorrow  was  my  sorrow,  and  his  joy 
Sent  little  leaps  and  laughs 

through  all  my  frame; 
My  doll  seemed  lifeless  and  no  girlish  toy 
Had  any  reason  when 

my  brother  came, 

("Brother  and  Sister.*") 
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N  Chilvers  Coton  church, 
"destined  to  impress  itself 
strongly  on  the  child's  imagi- 
nation, and  to  be  known  by 
many  people  in  many  lands 
afterwards     as     Shepperton 
Church/'    Mary    Ann   Evans 
was  baptised  November  2Qth, 
1819.     "It    is   not  surprising 
that  I  recall  with  a  fond  sad- 
ness Shepperton  Church,  as 
it  was  hi  the  old  days,  with 
its  outer  coat  of  rough  stucco, 
its  red -tiled  roof,  its  hetero- 
geneous    windows ,    patched 
with  desultory  bits  of  painted 
glass,    and  its  little  flight  of 
steps  with  their  wooden  rail 
running    up    the    outer    wall, 
and    leading    to    the    school- 
children's  gallery.     Then   in- 
side,   what    dear    old  quaint- 
nesses!  which  I  began  to  look 
on  with    delight,    even  when 

I  was  so  crude  a  member  of  the  congregation  that  my  nurse  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  reinforcement  of  my  devotional  patience  by  smuggling  bread-and-butter  into  the 
sacred  edifice. 

"There  was  the  chancel,  guarded  by  two  little  cherubims  looking  uncomfortably 
squeezed  between  arch  and  wall,  and  adorned  with  the  escutcheons  of  the  Oldinport  family, 
which  showed  me  inexhaustible  possibilities  of  meaning  in  their  blood-red  hands,  their  death's- 
heads  and  cross-bones,  their  leopards'  paws,  and  Maltese  crosses.  There  were  inscriptions 
on  the  panels  of  the  singing-gallery,  telling  of  benefactions  to  the  poor  of  Shepperton,  with 
an  involuted  elegance  of  capitals  and  final  flourishes,  which  my  alphabetic  erudition  traced  with 
ever  new  delight.  No  benches  in  those  days;  but  huge  roomy  pews,  round  which  devout  church- 
goers sat  during  "lessons",  trying  to  look  anywhere  else  than  into  each  other's  eyes.  No 
low  partitions  allowing  you,  with  a  dreary  absence  of  contrast  and  mystery,  to  see  every- 
thing at  all  moments,  but  tall  dark  panels,  under  whose  shadow  I  sank  with  a  sense  of 
retirement  through  the  Litany,  only  to  feel  with  more  intensity  my  burst  into  the  conspi- 
cuousness  of  public  life  when  I  was  made  to  stand  upon  the  seat  during  the  psalms  or  the 
singing.  And  the  singing  was  no  mechanical  affair  of  official  routine;  it  had  a  drama.  As 
the  moment  of  psalmody  approached,  by  some  process  to  me  as  mysterious  and  untraceable 
as  the  opening  of  the  flowers  or  the  breaking  out  of  the  stars,  a  slate  appeared  in  front  of 
the  gallery,  advertising  in  bold  characters  the  psalm  about  to  be  sung,  lest  the  sonorous 
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announcement  of  the  clerk  should  still  leave  the  bucolic  mind  in  doubt  on  that  head.  Then 
followed  the  migration  of  the  clerk  to  the  gallery,  where,  in  company  with  a  bassoon,  two 
key-bugles,  a  carpenter  understood  to  have  an  amazing  power  of  singing  "counter"  and  two 
lesser  musical  stars,  he  formed  the  complement  of  a  choir  regarded  in  Shepperton  as  one 
of  distinguished  attraction ,  occasionally  known  to  draw  hearers  from  the  next  parish.  The 
innovation  of  hymn-books  was  as  yet  undreamed  of;  even  the  New  Version  was  regarded 
with  a  sort  of  melancholy  tolerance,  as  part  of  the  common  degeneracy  in  a  time  when 
prices  had  dwindled,  and  a  cotton  gown  was  no  longer  stout  enough  to  last  a  life-time;  for 
the  lyrical  taste  of  the  best  heads  in  Shepperton  had  been  formed  on  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 
But  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Shepperton  choir  were  reserved  for  the  Sundays 
when  the  slate  announced  an  ANTHEM  with  a  dignified  abstinence  from  particularisation, 
both  words  and  music  lying  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  ambitious  amateur  in  the 
congregation: — an  anthem  in  which  the  key-bugles  always  ran  away  at  a  great  pace,  while 
the  bassoon  every  now  and  then  boomed  a  flying  shot  after  them." — (Amos  Barton.) 

If  bassoon  and  key-bugles  have  given  place  to  an  organ,  and  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 
to  a  modern  hymn-book,  yet  Shepperton  Church  itself  is  not  so  much  modernised  as  to  be 
unrecognizable  from  George  Eliot's  description.  "Its  substantial  stone  tower  looks  at  you 
through  its  intelligent  eye,  the  clock,  with  the  friendly  expression  of  former  days",  while 
even  the  "little  flight  of  steps"  running  up  the  outer  wall,  has  been  preserved  for  "auld 
lang  syne",  though  its  utility  has  departed,  since  it  no  longer  leads  anywhere  in  particular, 
and  the  school-children's  gallery  has  become  an  institution  of  the  past 
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IN  the  midst  of  a  crowded  London  drawing-room  George  Eliot  (in  the  person  of  Theo- 
phrastus  Such)  wonders  how  many  of  the  guests  have  passed  through  as  varied  an 
experience  as  her  own.  "There  is  a  pair  of  eyes,  now  too  much  wearied  by  the  gaslight  of 
public  assemblies,  that  once,  perhaps,  learned  to  read  their  native  England  through  the  same 
alphabet  as  mine — not  within  the  boundaries  of  an  ancestral  park  ....  but  among  the 
Midland  villages  and  markets,  along  by  the  tree-studded  hedgerows,  and  where  the  heavy 
barges  seem  in  the  distance  to  float  mysteriously  among  the  rushes  and  the  feathered  grass. 
Our  vision,  both  real  and  ideal,  has  since  then  been  filled  with  far  other  scenes.  .  .  But  my 
eyes  at  least  have  kept  their  early  affectionate  joy  in  our  native  landscape,  which  is  one 
deep  root  of  our  national  life  and  language.  And  J  often  smile  at  my  consciousness  that 
certain  conservative  prepossessions  have  mingled  themselves  for  me  with  the  influences  of 
our  Midland  scenery,  from  the  tops  of  the  elms  down  to  the  buttercups  and  the  little  way- 
side vetches." — (Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such.) 

"The  Warwickshire  country  about  Griff  is  not,"  Mr.  Cross  tells  us,  "an  exhilarating 
surrounding.  There  are  neither  hills  nor  vales — no  rivers,  lakes,  or  sea — nothing  but  a 
monotonous  succession  of  green  fields  and  hedgerows,  with  some  fine  trees.  The  only  water 
to  be  seen  is  the  "Brown  Canal".  But  George  Eliot  has  transfigured  these  scenes,  dear  to 
midland  souls,  into  many  an  idyllic  picture,  known  to  those  who  know  her  books." 


jV/TlSS  EVANS  was  in  her 
thirteenth  year  when  the 
country  life  and  rural  enjoy- 
ments shared  with  her  brother 
at  Griff  were  exchanged  for 
boarding-school  life  at  Coventry. 
The  "brother  and  sister  intimacy" 
had  suffered  many  interruptions 
previously,  but  was  constantly 
renewed  in  holiday-times;  by 
degrees,  however,  differences  in 
intellectual  bias  and  in  religious 
opinions,  completed  the  separa- 
tion which  school  began. 


"School  parted  us:  we  never  found  again 

That  childish  world  where  our  two  spirits  mingled 
Like  scents  from  varying  roses  that  remain 

One  sweetness,  nor  can  evermore  be  singled. 
Yet  the  twin  habit  of  that  early  time 

Lingered  for  long  about  the  heart  and  tongue; 
We  had  been  natives  of  one  happy  clime, 
And  its  dear  accent  to  our 

utterance  clung. .  . . 

Till  the  dire  years  whose  awful  name  is  change 
Had  grasped  our  souls  still  yearning 

in  divorce, 

And  pitiless  shaped  them  in  two  forms  that  range 
Two  elements  which  sever  their 

life's  course. 

But  were  another  childhood-world  my  share, 
I  would  be  born  a  little  sister  there." 

("•Brotlier  and 


"In  the  screening  time 
Of  purple  blossoms,  when  the  petals  crowd 

And  softly  crush  like  cherub  cheeks  in  heaven, 
Who  thinks  of  greenly  withered  fruit  and  worms? 

O  the  warm  southern  spring  is  beauteous! 
And  in  love's  spring  all  good  seems  possible: 

No  threats,  all  promise,  brooklets  ripple  full 
And  bathe  the  rushes,  vicious  crawling  things 

Are  pretty  eggs,  the  sun  shines  graciously 
And  parches  not,  the  silent  rain  beats  warm, 

As  childhood's  kisses,  days  are  young  and  grow, 
And  earth  seems  in  its  sweet  beginning  time 

Fresh  made  for  two  who  live  in  Paradise." 


"Surely  these  flowers  keep  happy  watch — 

their  breath 
Is  their  fond  memory  of  the  loving  light." 


Hinda 
"You  love  the  roses—  so  do  I.     I  wish 

The  sky  would  rain  down  roses,  as  they  rain 
From  off  the  shaken  bush.     Why  will  it  not? 

Then  all  the  valley  would  be  pink  and  white 
And  soft  to  tread  on.     They  would  fall  as  white 
As  feathers,  smelling  sweet;  and  it  would  be 
Like  sleeping  and  yet  waking,  all  at  once! 

the  sea,  Queen,  where  we  soon  shall  go 
Will  it  rain  roses?" 

Fedalma 

"No,  my  prattler,  no! 
It  never  will  rain  roses: 

when  we  want 
To  have  more  roses 
we  must  plant  more  trees." 
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from  Ifye  cDpanis 


whispering   through   the   slender  olive   leaves 
(Same   to   me   a  gentle   sound, 
^jXfliispering   s/  a   secret  found 
$n   the   clear  sunshine   'mid  the  golden   sheaves; 
:paid  it   was  sleeping  for  me  in   the   morn, 
(Batted  it  gladness,   called  it  jog, 
!prew   me   on — 'come   hither,   bog'— 
(jfo   where   the   blue   wings  rested  on   the  .corn. 
*-'  thought  the  gentle   sound  had  whispered  true- 
thought  the   little   heaven  mine, 
leaned  to   clutch   the   thing    divine, 
nd  saw    the   blue   wings  melt   within   the   blue. 


was  a  lovely  woman — Mrs.  Amos  Barton,  a  large,  fair,  gentle  Madonna,  with 
thick  close  chestnut  curls  beside  her  well-rounded  cheeks,  and  with  large,  tender, 
short-sighted  eyes.  The  flowing  lines  of  her  tall  figure  made  the  limpest  dress  look  grace- 
ful, and  her  old  frayed  black  silk  seemed  to  repose  on  her  bust  and  limbs  with  a  placid 
elegance  and  sense  of  distinction,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  uneasy  sense  of  being  no  fit, 

that  seemed  to  express  itself  in  the  rustling  of  Mrs.  Farquhar's  gros  de  naples The 

caps  she  wore  would  have  been  pronounced,  when  off  her  head,  utterly  heavy  and  hideous 
.    .    ....    but  surmounting  her  long  arched  neck,  and  mingling  their  borders  of  cheap  lace 

and  ribbon  with  her  chestnut  curls,  they  seemed  miracles  of  successful  millinery.  Among 
strangers  she  was  shy  and  tremulous  as  a  girl  of  fifteen;  she  blushed  crimson  if  any  one 
appealed  to  her  opinion;  yet  that  tall,  graceful,  substantial  presence  was  so  imposing  in  its 
mildness,  that  men  spoke  to  her  with  an  agreeable  sensation  of  timidity.  Soothing  unspeakable 
charm  of  gentle  womanhood!  .  .  .  Happy  the  man,  you  would  have  thought,  whose  eye 
will  rest  on  her  in  the  pauses  of  his  fireside  reading,  whose  hot,  aching  forehead  will  be 
soothed  by  the  contact  of  her  cool,  soft  hand,  who  will  recover  himself  from  dejection  at  his 
mistakes  and  failures  in  the  loving  light  of  her  unreproaching  eyes." — (Amos  Barton.} 

In  such  words  does  George  Eliot  introduce  to  us  the  most  purely  womanly  of  all  her 
heroines,  sweet  Milly  Barton,  "softly  pacing  up  and  down  by  the  red  fire-light,  holding  in  her 
anus  little  Walter  the  year-old  baby,  who  looks  over  her  shoulder  with  large  wide-open 
eyes,  while  the  patient  mother  pats  his  back  with  her  soft  hand,  and  glances  with  a  sigh  at 
the  heap  of  large  and  small  stockings  lying  unmended  on  the  table". 

Our  portrait  of  "Milly",  whose  real  name  was  Mrs.  Gwythers,  is  from  one  that 
belonged  to  her  faithful  servant  "Nanny",  "nurse,  cook,  and  housemaid  all  at  once.". — "Nanny" 
died  in  1887  bequeathing  this  portrait  to  her  sister,  together  with  a  Bible,  which  had  been 
"Milly's"  dying  gift  to  herself.  The  affectionate  reverence  with  which  Nanny  cherished  to  the 
last  her  mistress's  memory  bore  testimony  to  the  presence  in  Mrs.  Gwythers  of  those  virtues 
which  have  made  Milly  Barton's  name  a  household  word. 
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A  LOVING  woman's  world  lies  within  the  four  walls  of  her  own  home;  and  it  is  only 
through  her  husband  that  she  is  in  any  electric  communication  with  the  world  beyond. 
Mrs.  Simpkins  may  have  looked  scornfully  at  her,  but  baby  crows  and  holds  out  his  little  arms 
none  the  less  blithely;  Mrs.  Tomkins  may  have  left  off  calling-  on  her,  but  her  husband  comes  home 
none  the  less  to  receive  her  care  and  caresses ;  it  has  been  wet  and  gloomy  out  of  doors  today, 
but  she  has  looked  well  after  the  shirt  buttons,  has  cut  out  baby's  pinafores,  and  half  finished 
Willy's  blouse.  So  it  was  withMilly."  The  home  where  Milly  "salted  bacon,  ironed  shirts  and  cravatSj 
put  patches  on  patches,  and  re-darned  darns",  little  deeming  that  her  patient  life  of  toil  and 
love  would  draw  many  a  pilgrim  thitherward  in  after  years,  is  still  as  to  outward  appearance 
much  what  it  was  when  she  dwelt  there.  It  was  a  well-known  spot  to  George  Eliot  and  she 
describes  it  to  us  under  various  aspects.  We  are  introduced  to  it  first  in  winter,  when  "there 
was  a  blazing  fire  in  the  sitting-room,  and  not  without  need,  for  the  vicarage  garden,  as  they 
looked  out  on  it  from  the  bow-window  was  hard  with  black  frost,  and  the  sky  had  the  white 
woolly  look  that  portends  snow."  A  little  later,  and  the  last  snow  having  melted,  the  purple  and 
yellow  crocuses  are  coming  up  in  the  garden;  next  we  have  the  fine  May  morning  when  "the 
sunlight  was  streaming  through  the  bow-window  of  the  sitting-room,  where  Milly  was  seated 
at  her  sewing,  occasionally  looking  up  to  glance  at  the  children  playing  in  the  garden." 

That  same  sitting-room  figures  in  another  story,  for,  "it  was  here  that  Mr.  Gilfil  passed 
his  evenings,  seldom  with  other  society  than  that  of  Ponto,  his  old  brown  setter,  who,  stretched 
out  at  full-length  on  the  rug  with  his  nose  between  his  fore-paws,  would  wrinkle  his  brows 
and  lift  up  his  eye-lids  every  now  and  then,  to  exchange  a  glance  of  mutual  understanding 
with  his  master."  "The  bare  tables,  the  large  old-fashioned  horse-hair  chairs,  and  the  thread-bare 
Turkey  carpet  perpetually  fumigated  with  tobacco,  seemed  to  tell  a  story  of  wifeless  existence." 
"But  there  was  a  chamber  in  Shepperton  Vicarage  which  told  a  different  story  from  that  bare 
and  cheerless  dining-room, — a  chamber  never  entered  by  any  one  besides  Mr.  Gilfil  and  old 

Martha  the  housekeeper It  was  a  touching  sight  that  the  daylight  streamed  in  upon, 

as  Martha  drew  aside  the  blinds  and  thick  curtains,  four  times  a  year,  and  opened  the  Gothic 
casement  of  the  oriel  window."  For  here  were  preserved  the  relics  of  little  Caterina,  Maynard 
GilfiTs  fair  bride,  laid  in  her  grave  thirty  years  before."  "On  a  dressing-box  by  the  side  of 
the  glass  was  a  workbasket,  and  an  unfinished  baby-cap,  yellow  with  age,  lying  in  it.  Two 
gowns  of  a  fashion  long  forgotten,  were  hanging  on  nails  against  the  door,  and  a  pair  of  tiny 
red  slippers  with  a  bit  of  tarnished  silver  embroidery  on  them,  were  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed."  "Such  was  the  locked-up  chamber  in  Mr.  Gilfil's  house;  a  sort  of  visible  symbol 
of  the  secret  chamber  in  his  heart,  where  he  had  long  turned  the  key  on  early  hopes  and  early 
sorrows,  shutting  up  for  ever  all  the  passion  and  the  poetry  of  his  life."  ( Mr.  Gilfifs  Love-story.) 


OUTSIDE,  the  moon  is  shedding-  its  cold  light  on  the  cold  snow,  and  the  white-bearded 
fir  trees  round  Camp  Villa  are  casting  a  blue  shadow  across  the  white  ground,  while 
the  Rev.  Amos  Barton  and  his  wife  are  audibly  crushing  the  crisp  snow  beneath  their  feet 
as  ....  they  approach  the  door  of  the  above-named  desirable  country  residence,  situated 
only  half  a  mile  from  the  market  town  of  Milby.  Inside,  there  is  a  bright  fire  in  the  drawing- 
room,  casting  a  pleasant  but  uncertain  light  on  the  delicate  silk  dress  of  a  lady  who  is  reclining 

behind  a  screen  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa On  the  table  there  are  two  wax-candles, 

which  will  be  lighted  as  soon  as  the  expected  knock  is  heard  at  the  door." — (Amos  Barton.) 
"Camp  Villa",  now  known  as  "The  Poplars",  will  be  remembered  as  the  residence  of 
the  mysterious  Countess  who  brought  so  much  perplexity  into  poor  Milly's  life,  and  whose 
too-protracted  stay  at  Shepperton  Vicarage  was  finally  cut  short  by  the  faithful  Nanny's 
"outburst  of  sauce",  "over  which  she  secretly  chuckled  ...  as  the  best  morning's  work  she 
had  ever  done  "  Stories  are  still  current  at  "Milby"  of  the  vagaries  of  two  adventurers,  brother 
and  sister,  calling  themselves  Sir  John  "Waldron  and  the  Countess  Isabel,  but  supposed  to 
have  no  particular  right  to  those  high-sounding  names,  who  really  engaged  rooms  at  Camp 
Villa,  made  friends  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gwythers,  and  for  some  time  greatly  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  the  neighbourhood  in  vain  guesses  as  to  their  antecedents. 
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THE  occupants  of  "Chilvers  Coton  College  for  the  Poor,"  (so  runs  the  inscription)  have 
changed  many  times,  since  "Mr.  Barton  walked  forth,  in  cape  and  boa,  with  the  sleet 
driving  in  his  face,"  to  read  prayers  and  sermon  there  "in  the  dreary  stone-floored  dining- 
room.  .  .  .  striving  if  by  this  means  some  edifying  matter  might  find  its  way  into  the 
pauper  mind  and  conscience."  The  stone-deaf  patriarch  of  g5  known  as  "Old  Maxum,"  Poll 
Fodge,  ....  "the  most  notorious  rebel  in  the  workhouse,  said  to  have  once  thrown  her 
broth  over  the  master's  coat  tails,"  Mr.  Fitchet,  the  ex-footman,  with  his  "irresistible  tendency 
to  drowsiness  under  spiritual  instruction,"  who  nodded  and  awaked  himself  by  turns  with  such 
regularity  that  he  "looked  not  unlike  a  piece  of  mechanism  ingeniously  contrived  for  measuring 
the  length  of  Mr.  Barton's  discourse,"  and  his  "perfectly  wide-awake"  left-hand  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Brick,  with  her  "network  of  wrinkles"  and  her  empty  snuff  box,  have  long  ago  vacated 
their  seats  on  the  front  bench.  Some  of  their  successors  in  that  "huge  square  stone  building, 
standing  on  the  best  apology  for  an  elevation  of  ground  that  could  be  seen  for  about  ten 
miles  round  Shepperton,"  are  here  depicted. 

If  the  individuals  have  changed  the  types  remain ,  scarcely  more  altered ,  perhaps, 
than  the  building  itself  or  the  "roads  black  with  coal-dust"  that  lead  to  it.  A  Poll  Fodge, 
an  Old  Maxum,  a  Mr.  Fitchet  might  stilL  be  pointed  out  among  the  listeners  to  the  chaplain's 
weekly  sermon,  so  true  to  human  nature  are  George  Eliot's  descriptions;  but  more  is 
done  now  to  cheer  and  brighten  the  inevitable  monotony  of  their  life;  while  as  for  the  "number 
of  refractory  children,  over  whom  Mr.  Spratt,  the  master  of  the  workhouse  exercised  an 
irate  surveillance,  during  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton's  discourse,  they  are  now  more  wisely 
provided  for  by  being  "boarded  out"  in  private  homes,  where  the  poor  little  orphans  may 
learn,  as  they  could  never  do  within  the  walls  of  a  workhouse,  what  is  meant  by  mother's 
love  and  mother's  care. 
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IS   there    anything   in   all  George  Eliot's  writings   more  pathetic  than  the  description  of 
Milly  Barton's  death  and  burial.     "They  laid  her  in  the  grave — the  sweet  mother  with 

her  baby  in  her  arms — while  the  Christmas  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  graves The 

day  was  cold  and  dreary;  but  there  was  many  a  sad  eye  watching  that  black  procession 
as  it  passed  from  the  vicarage  to  the  church,  and  from  the  church  to  the  open  grave.  ... 
All  the  children  were  there,  for  Amos  had  willed  it  so,  thinking,  that  some  dim  memory  of 
that  sacred  moment  might  remain  even  with  little  Walter,  and  link  itself  with  what  he 
would  hear  of  his  sweet  mother  in  after  years.  They  made  a  circle  round  the  grave  while 
the  coffin  was  being  lowered.  Patty  alone  of  all  the  children  felt  that  Mamma  was  in  that 
coffin,  and  that  a  new  and  sadder  life  had  begun  for  papa  and  herself."  The  other  little 
ones  "seemed  to  themselves  to  be  looking  at  some  strange  show.  They  had  not  learned  to 
decipher  that  terrible  handwriting  of  human  destiny,  illness  and  death." 

'  "The  burial  was  over,  and  Amos  turned  with  his  children  to  re-enter  the  house — 
the  house  where,  an  hour  ago,  Milly's  dear  body  lay,  where  the  windows  were  half-darkened, 
and  sorrow  seemed  to  have  a  hallowed  precinct  for  itself,  shut  out  from  the  world.  But 
now  she  was  gone;  the  broad  snow -reflected  daylight  was  in  all  the  rooms;  the  Vicarage 
again  seemed  part  of  the  common  working-day  world,  and  Amos,  for  the  first  time,  felt 
that  he  was  alone — that  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  would  have  to  be  lived 
through  without  Milly's  love.  Spring  would  come,  and  she  would  not  be  there;  summer,  and 
she  would  not  be  there;  and  he  would  never  have  her  again  with  him  by  the  fireside  in  the 
long  evenings.  The  seasons  all  seemed  irksome  to  his  thoughts;  and  how  dreary  the  sun- 
shiny days  that  would  be  sure  to  come!  She  was  gone  from  him;  and  he  could  never  show 
her  his  love  any  more,  never  make  up  for  omissions  in  the  past  by  filling  future  days  with 
tenderness." 

"Only  once  again  in  his  life  has  Amos  Barton  visited  Milly's  grave.  It  was  in  the 
calm  and  softened  light  of  an  autumnal  afternoon.  Amos  himself  was  much  changed.  His 
thin  circlet  of  hair  was  nearly  white,  and  his  walk  was  no  longer  firm  and  upright.  But  his 
glance  was  calm  and  even  cheerful.  ....  Milly  did  not  take  all  her  love  from  the  earth 
when  she  died.  She  had  left  some  of  it  in  Patty's  heart.  Patty  alone  remains  by  her  father's 
side,  and  makes  the  evening  sunshine  of  his  life." — (Amos  Barton.) 
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ride  ....  lay  through  a  pretty  bit  of  Midland  landscape,  almost  all  meadows 
and  pastures,  with  hedgerows  still  allowed  to  grow  in  bush>  beauty  and  to  spread 
out  coral  fruit  for  the  birds.  Little  details  gave  each  field  a  particular  physiognomy  dear  to 
the  eyes  that  have  looked  on  them  from  childhood:  the"  pool  in  the  corner  where  the  grasses 
were  dank  and  trees  leaned  whisperingly;  the  great  oak  shadowing  a  bare  place  in  mid- 
pasture;  the  high  bank  where  the  ash  trees  grew;  the  sudden  slope  of  the  old  marl-pit 
making  a  red  background  for  the  burdock;  the  huddled  roofs  and  ricks  of  the  homestead 
without  a  traceable  way  of  approach;  the  grey  gate  and  fences  against  the  depths  of  the 
bordering  wood;  and  the  stray  hovel,  its  old,  old  thatch  full  of  mossy  hills  and  valleys  with 
wondrous  modulations  of  light  and  shadow  such  as  we  travel  far  to  see  in  later  life,  and 
see  larger,  but  not  more  beautiful.  These  are  the  things  that  make  the  gamut  of  joy  in 
landscape  to  midland -bred  souls — the  things  they  toddled  among,  or  perhaps  learned  by 
heart  standing  between  their  father's  knees  while  he  drove  leisurely." — ("Middlemarch") 


OF  Amos  Barton  (Mr.  Gwythers)   George  Eliot  draws  no   flattering  portrait.     "Look  at 
him   as  he  winds  through  the  little  churchyard.     The  silver  light  that  falls  aslant  on 
church  and  tomb  enables  you  to  see  his  slim,  black  figure,  made  all  the  slimmer  by  tight 

pantaloons ,   as  it  flits  past  the  pale  gravestones A  narrow  face  of  no  particular 

complexion;  with  features  of  no  particular  shape,  and  an  eye  of  no  particular  expression  is 
surmounted  by  a  slope  of  baldness  gently  rising  from  brow  to  crown.  The  Rev.  Amos 

Barton  was,  you  perceive,  in  no  respect  an  ideal  or  exceptional  character A  man 

whose  virtues  were  not  heroic  .  .  .  who  had  not  the  slightest  mystery  hanging  about  him, 
but  was  palpably  and  unmistakably  commonplace."  "Yet  these  commonplace  people  .  -.  . 
have  their  unspoken  sorrows  and  their  sacred  joys  .  .  .  nay,  is  there  not  a  pathos  in  theii 
very  insignificance — in  our  comparison  of  their  dim  and  narrow  existence  with  the  glorious 
possibilities  of  that  human  nature  which  they  share.''  And  so  when  Amos  knelt  by  Milly's 
deathbed, — when  with  his  six  little  motherless  children  and  the  faithful  Nancy  he  followed 
her  to  the  now  well-known  grave  in  Coton  churchyard,  we  do  not  wonder  that  his  people 
felt  him  to  be  "consecrated  anew  by  his  great  sorrow."  We  gaze  at  him  with  pity  as  he 
steals  softly  out  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  Milly's  grave,  as  he  cries,  throwing  himself  on  the 
turf  in  bitterness  of  heart,  "Milly,  Milly,  dost  thou  hear  me?  I  didn't  love  thee  enough." 
"O,  the  anguish  of  that  thought,  that  we  can  never  atone  to  our  dead  for  the  stinted 
affection  we  gave  them,  for  the  light  answers  we  returned  to  their  plaints  or  their  pleadings, 
for  the  little  reverence  we  showed  to  that  sacred  human  soul  that  lived  so  close  to  us,  and 
was  the  divinest  thing  God  had  given  us  to  know." — ("'Amos  Barton?) 

It  is  in  reference  to  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton's  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  own 
powers  that  George  Eliot  writes  that  well-known  passage  in  praise  of  "illusion". 

"What  mortal  is  there  of  us,  who  would  find  his  satisfaction  enhanced  by  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  picture  he  presents  to  himself  of  his  own  doings,  with  the  picture 
they  make  on  the  mental  retina  of  his  neighbours?  We  are  poor  plants  buoyed  up  by  the 
air-vessels  of  our  own  conceit:  alas  for  us,  if  we  get  a  few  pinches  that  empty  us  of  that 

windy    self-subsistence.     The    very  capacity  for  good  would  go  out  of  us Thank 

heaven,  then,  that  a  little;  illusion  is  left  to  us,  to  enable  us  to  be  useful  and  agreeable — 
that  we  don't  know  exactly  what  our  friends  think  of  us — that  the  world  is  not  made  of 
lookingglass  to  show  us  just  the  figure  we  are  making,  and  just  what  is  going  on  behind 
our  backs!  By  the  help  of  dear  friendly  illusion,  we  are  able  to  dream  that  we  are 
charming — and  our  faces  wear  a  becoming  air  of  self-possession;  we  are  able  to  dream  that 
other  men  admire  our  talents — and  our  benignity  is  undisturbed;  we  are  able  to  dream  that 
we  are  doing  much  good — arid  we  do  a  little." 
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OUR  brown  canal  was  endless  to  my  thought, 
And  on  its  banks  I  sat  in  dreamy  peace, 
Unknowing  how  the  good  I  loved  was  wrought, 
Untroubled  by  the  fear  that  it  would  cease. 

Slowly  the  barges  floated  into  view, 

Rounding  a  grassy  hill  to  me  sublime, 
With  some  unknown  beyond  it,  whither  flew 

The  parting  cuckoo  toward  a  fresh  spring  time. 

The  wide-arched  bridge,  the  scented  elder-flowers, 

The  wondrous  watery  rings  that  died  too  soon, 
The  echoes  of  the  quarry,  the  still  hours 

With  white  robe  sweeping  on  the  shadeless  noon, 

Were  but  my  growing  self,  are  part  of  me, 
My  present  past,  my  root  of  piety. 

("Brother  and  Sister") 
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ONE  day  my  brother  left  me  in  high  charge, 
To  mind  the  rod,  while  he  went  seeking  bait, 
And  bade  me.  when  I  saw  a  nearing  barge. 

Snatch  out  the  tine,  lest  he  should  come  too  late. 

Proud  of  the  task,  I  watched  with  all  my  might 

For  one  whole  minute,  tin  my  eyes  grew  wide. 
Till  sky  and  earth  took  on  a  strange  new  light. 

And  seemed  a  dream-world  floating  on  some  tide— 
A  fair  pavilioned  boat  for  me  alone. 

Bearing  me  onward  through  the  vast  unknown. 
But  sudden  came  the  barge's  pitch-black  prow. 
Nearer  and  angrier  came  my  brother's  cry. 
And  all  my  soul  was  quivering  fear,  when  lo! 
Upon  the  imperilled  tine,  suspended  high, 

A  silver  perch!     My  guilt  that  won  the  prey, 
Now  turned  to  merit,  had  a  guerdon  rich 
Of  hugs  and  praises,  and  made  merry  play, 

Until  my  triumph  reached  its  highest  pitch. 
When  all  at  home  were  told  the  wondrous  feat, 

And  how  the  tittle  sister  had  fished  well; 
In  secret,  though  my  fortune  tasted  sweet, 
I  wondered  why  this  happiness  befell  r 

("Brother  and  Sister') 


j^arah  jShi&on,   (saterina's  prototype,  sitting  singing   on  her  mother's  door-step    at  Qoton, 
attracts  the  attention  of  %adg  Tlewdegate,  and  is  ta^en  to  liue  at  ^firburg. 
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IS  there  any  country  which  shows  at  once  as  much  stability  and  as  much  susceptibility  to 
change  as  ours?  Our  national  life  is  like  that  scenery  which  I  early  learned  to  love, 
not  subject  to  great  convulsions,  but  easily  showing  more  or  less  delicate  (sometimes  me- 
lancholy) effects  from  minor  changes.  Hence  our  midland  plains  have  never  lost  their, 
familiar  expression  and  conservative  spirit  for  me;  yet  at  every  other  mile,  since  I  first 
looked  on  them,  some  sign  of  world- wide  change,  some  new  direction  of  human  labour,  has 
wrought  itself  into  what  one  may  call  the  speech  of  the  landscape— in  contrast  with  those 
grander  and  vaster  regions  of  the  earth  which  keep  an  indifferent  aspect  in  the  presence  of 
men's  toil  and  devices.  What  does  it  signify  that  a  lilliputian  train  passes  over  a  viaduct 
amidst  the  abysses  of  the  Apennines,  or  that  a  caravan  laden  with  a  nation's  offerings  creeps 
across  the  unresting  sameness  of  the  desert,  or  that  a  petty  cloud  of  steam  sweeps  for  an 
instant  over  the  face  of  an  Egyptian  colossus  immovably  submitting  to  its  slow  burial  beneath 
the  sand?  But  our  woodlands  and  pastures,  our  hedge-parted  corn-fields  and  meadows,  our 
bits  of  high  common  where  we  used  to  plant  the  wind-mills,  our  quiet  little  rivers  here  and 
there  fit  to  turn  a  mill-wheel,  our  villages  along  the  old  coach  roads,  are  all  easily  alterable 
lineaments  that  seem  to  make  the  face  of  our  Motherland  sympathetic  with  the  laborious  lives 
of  her  children.  She  does  not  take  their  ploughs  and  waggons  contemptuously,  but  rather 
makes  every  hovel  and  every  sheepfold,  every  railed  bridge  or  fallen  tree-trunk  an  agreeably 
noticeable  incident;  not  a  mere  speck  in  the  midst  of  unmeasured  vastness,  but  a  piece  of 
our  social  history  in  pictorial  writing."  ("  Theophrastm  Such.") 
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ANBURY,  the  Cheverel  Manor  of  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love-story,  was  very  familiar  to  George 
Eliot  through  her  father's  position  as  agent  to  Mr.  Francis  Newdegate,  successor  of  the 
Sir  Roger  whom  we  know  as  Sir  Christopher  Cheverel;  and  she  has  lavished  upon  it  some 
of  the  finest  descriptive  passages  contained  in  her  writings.  With  what  loving  minuteness 
she  tells  of  "the  castellated  house  of  grey-tinted  stone,  with  the  flickering  sunbeams  sending 
dashes  of  golden  light  across  the  many-shaped  panes  in  the  mullioned  windows,  and  a  great 
beech  leaning  athwart  one  of  the  flanking  towers,  and  breaking,  with  its  dark  flattened  boughs, 
the  too  formal  symmetry  of  the  front;  the  broad  gravel  walk  winding  on  the  right  by  a  row 
of  tall  pines  alongside  the  pool — on  the  left  branching  out  among  swelling  grassy  mounds, 
surmounted  by  clumps  of  trees,  where  the  red  trunk  of  the  Scotch  fir  glows  in  the  descending 
sunlight  against  the  bright  green  of  limes  and  acacias;  the  great  pool,  where  a  pair  of  swans 
are  swimming  lazily  with  one  leg  tucked  under  a  wing,  and  where  the  open  water-lilies  lie 
calmly  accepting  the  kisses  of  the  fluttering  light-sparkles;  the  lawn  with  its  smooth  emerald 
greenness  sloping  down  to  the  rougher  and  browner  herbage  of  the  park,  from  which  it  is 
invisibly  fenced  by  a  little  stream  that  winds  away  from  the  pool,  and  disappears  under 
a  wooden  bridge  in  the  distant  pleasure-ground." —  ("Mr.  Gilfits  Love-story")  And  on  that  lawn 
little  Caterina  "places  the  cushions  in  the  favourite  spot,  just  on  the  slope  by  a  clump  of 
laurels,  where  they  can  see  the  sunbeams  sparkling  among  the  water-lilies,  and  can  be  themselves 
seen  from  the  dining-room  windows." 


OT  only  is  Arbury  actually  described  in  George  Eliot's  first  novel,  but  we  recognise 
it,  more  or  less  closely  disguised,  in  several  later  ones,  notably  in  "Daniel  Deronda" 
where  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger's  Abbey  has  many  features  suggestive  of  Arbury.  The  "gallery 
over  the  cloisters"  with  its  rows  of  portraits  that  "looked  down  upon  Daniel,"  reminds  us  of 
that  other  gallery,  whither  Caterina  "rushed  noiselessly  like  a  pale  meteor"  in  search  of  the 
dagger  with  which  she  would  wreak  her  vengeance  upon  Antony.  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger's 
pride  in  his  architectural  improvements  finds  its  prototype  in  Sir  Roger's  work  at  Arbury. 
When  we  visit  the  Chapel  at  Arbury  with  its  varied  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers  designed 
by  Grinling  Gibbons ,  (where  "Mr.  Gilfil  read  prayers  to  the  assembled  household,")  the 
library,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Roger,  yet  still  retaining  above  the  fireplace  the  portrait  of  his  first 
wife,  hanging,  as  an  old  picture  shows,  where  it  has  hung  for  130  years — when  we  notice 
the  "cloistered  and  matted  passages,"  "the  great  Gothic  windows  of  the  dining-room,"  "the 
lofty  groined  ceiling  with  its  richly  carved  pendants  all  of  creamy  white  relieved  here  and 
there  by  touches  of  gold" — then  the  "Abbey"  of  the  Mallingers  and  the  "Manor"  of  the 
Cheverels  seem  to  mingle  themselves  inextricably  in  our  thoughts,  and  we  feel  that  both  are 
realised  at  Arbury. 


Ha-rb.sic}\orct   in  th^   Gallery 


CHRISTOPHER  CHEVEREL  was  a  splendid  old  gentleman,  as  any  one  may  see 
who  enters  the  saloon  at  Cheverel  Manor,  where  his  full-length  portrait,  taken  when 
he  was  fifty,  hangs  side  by  side  with  that  of  his  wife,  the  stately  lady  seated  on  the  lawn." 
To  these  portraits  by  Romney,  a  copy  of  which  is  here  given,  there  is  an  interesting 
allusion  in  a  letter  from  Hester,  Lady  Newdegate,  to  her  husband,  Sir  Roger.  She  is  in 
London,  detained  there  partly  by  the  indisposition  of  "Sally"  (Caterina),  partly  by  the  matri- 
monial troubles  of  her  sister,  Milly  Barton.  (Did  George  Eliot  find  here  the  name,  though 
not  the  character  of  her  sweet  heroine?)  After  dwelling  with  great  minuteness  on  these 
topics,  she  writes — "Romney  kept  me  two  hours  and  a  half.  I  read  to  him  your  directions 
which  they  seem  perfectly  to  comprehend  and  approve.  Romney  cannot  part  with  the 
drawings  till  the  pictures  are  quite  finished,  but  promises  to  take  care  of  them.  I  fancy  I 
called  up  very  good  looks  to-day;  where  they  came  from  I  don't  know,  but  my  picture  is 
certainly  much  improved;  all  seem  satisfy'd  with  it.  I  have  reason  to  be  so,  for  it  is  hand- 
somer than  I  ever  was  in  my  life." 

George  Eliot's  estimate  of  her  looks  is  more  favourable  than  her  own;  but  then, 
George  Eliot  judged  by  the  flattering  portrait!  "She  is  nearly  fifty,  but  her  complexion  is 
still  fresh  and  beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  an  auburn  blond;  her  proud  pouting  lips,  and 
her  head  thrown  a  little  backward  as  she  walks,  give  an  expression  of  hauteur  which  is  not 

contradicted  by  the  cold  grey  eye She  treads  the  lawn  as  if  she  were  one  of 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  stately  ladies,  who  had  suddenly  stepped  from  her  frame  to  enjoy  the 
evening  cool."  While  of  Sir  Christopher  she  says,  "He  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  old 
English  gentleman  as  could  well  have  been  found  in  those  venerable  days  of  cocked  hats 
and  pigtails.'1  There  are  several  other  portraits  of  him  at  Arbury. 


view    -from    ll^e    saloorv   window5. 


A  SMALL  picture  may  be  seen  at  Arbury  representing  a  lady  seated  in  the  old  library 
busily  working  at  an  embroidery  frame.  This  was  Sophia,  Lady  Newdegate,  Sir  Roger's 
first  wite.  Tradition  says  that  she  was  very  artistic  in  her  tastes,  but  at  the  same  time  so 
lamentably  untidy  that  her  husband  declared  he  "could  never  find  a  chair  to  sit  upon",  when 
she  had  been  in  the  room,  since  all  were  occupied  by  articles  she  had  thrown  down!  The 
dutiful  wife  determined  to  cure  herself  of  a  fault  which  caused  him  so  much  vexation,  and 
while  he  was  absent  in  Italy  she  set  herself  to  embroider  representations  of  every  object 
that  she  happened  to  leave  out  of  place.  She  then  had  her  work  made  up  into  stools  and 
chairs — curious  stiff-looking  high  stools  of  oblong  shape  with  four  straight  legs— and  these 
she  placed  in  the  drawing-room  on  the  day  of  her  husband's  return.  So  accurately  were 
the  articles  copied — here  a  fan  lying  on  a  lace-edged  scarf,  there  a  hat,  and  close  beside  it 
a  copy  of  the  "London  Magazine"  for  August,  1757;  on  a  third  seat  an  opera-score;  else- 
where, a  prayer-book,  a  parchment  pedigree,  a  butterfly-net,  a  printed  copy  of  some  "Act 
for  enclosing  Commons",  a  "lady's  companion"  half  open,  showing  scissors,  &c.,  inside, — 
that  Sir  Roger's  first  exclamation,  (after  greeting  his  wife,  let  us  hope!)  was  "Untidy  as  ever, 
I  see;  not  a  chair  to  sit  down  upon!" 

"Whether  the  story  accounts  for  the  work,  or  the  work  for  the  story;  mc,y  perhaps 
be  called  in  question  now-a-days;  but  one  must  at  any  rate  admire  both  the  beauty  of  the 
designs,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  executed.  Some  specimens  of  these  are  depicted 
on  page  39. 
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THE  story  of  Caterina,  as  related  by   George   Eliot,    has   but   a  slender  basis   of  fact. 
A  cottage  girl  singing  on  her  mother's  doorstep  attracted  the  notice  of  Hester,  Lady 
Newdegate.      She  adopted  the    child,   whose  name   was  Sarah  Shilton   (see  page    28),    had 

her  taught  Italian  and  music  by  the 
best  masters,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  her  delicate  health  would  prevent 
her  from  becoming  a  professional 
singer,  retained  her  at  Arbury  almost 
on  the  footing  of  a  daughter  of  the 
house  till  her  marriage  with  the  Rev. 
Gilpin  Ebdell.  If,  however,  their  "love 
story"  really  contained  the  tragic 
elements  of  "Mr.  GilfiTs,"  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  in  the  letters  preserved 
at  Arbury.  Some  of  "Sally's"  letters 
are  in  Italian;  addressed  in  a  childish 
hand  between  double-ruled  lines,  to 
"Illustrissimo  Signore  e  Protettore." 

Another,  written  on  her  marriage,  dated  1801,  "Chilvers  Coton,  Wensday  morning,"  runs 
thus  (spelling,  capitals,  &c.,  as  in  original,  but  omitting  a  few  paragraphs). — "I  am  sure  my 
dear  and  Best  of  Benefactors  will  (I  flatter  myself)  have  no  objection  to  my  addressing  him 
to  convince  him  that  I  really  feel  the  Happiest  of  Beings,  and  I  cannot  help  hoping  and 
feeling  SURE  that  I  shall  ever  be  one.  Mr.  Ebdell  is  gone  to  a  meeting  at  the  Colledge 
this  morning;  he,  I  am  delighted  to  tell  you,  seems  now  most  compleatly  HAPPY,  and  I  shall 
ever  make  it  my  constant  study  and  wish  for  a  Continuance.  Indeed  the  Pangs  I  felt  when 
you  departed  from  me  on  Monday  were  great;  and  I  could  not  summons  up  sufficient  Re- 
solution to  accompany  you  to  yr  Carriage.  I  hope  you  were  not  angry  with  me  for  my  Little 

Heart  was  too  too  full I  cannot  sufficiently  Express  the  Gratitude  I  feel  for  all  yr 

Fatherly  goodness  and  kindness  I  have  for  so  many  years  experienced Oh  Dear, 

How  I  do  long  to  see  you,  if  we  don't  go  to  Birmingham  I  think  with  yr  Permission  I 
might  come  to  Arbury  to-morrow  morning  after  Breakfast  ....  I  have  been  very  Busy 
Settling  myself  in  my  own  house  which  Indeed  is  vastly  Comfortable,  will  you  have  the 
Goodness  to  send  my  Pianoforte,  for  Mr.  Ebdell  wishes  it  was  here  very  often.  I  beg  you 
will  accept  of  our  Best  Thanks  for  the  very  acceptable  and  agreeable  Present  you  were  so  kind 
to  send — the  Venison  is  excellent.  Well  God  bless  you  my  Dear  Sir  and  Believe  me  to  be 

Yr.  ever  gratefull  aff*  Daughter, 

S.  EBDELL. 

This  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ebdell  expressing  gratitude  for  "the  very 
valuable  present  you  have  made  me  in  her,"  and  stating  that  "she  really  is  comfortable  and 
happy."  A  letter  of  earlier  date  from  Lord  Aylesford,  thanking  Sir  Roger  for  "the  very 
great  entertainment  we  have  had  in  your  kind  indulgence  in  allowing  Miss  Shilton  to  be  of 
our  musical  party  this  week,  to  which  we  very  justly  ascribe  the  great  eclat  its  performances 
have  made",  and  one  from  Lady  Newdegate  remarking  of  a  famous  singer,  "To  my  mind  her 
voice  does  not  equal  Sally's,"  show  in  what  esteem  her  musical  talents  were  held.  A  beautiful 
miniature  of  Charles  Parker,  who  was  made  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  fine  musician,  may  have  suggested  George  Eliot's  description  of  Captain  Wybrow; 
but  if  this  be  so,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  regard  as  fictitious  the  whole  story  of  his  faithlessness 
and  of  his  tragic  death;  for  the  original  of  the  attractive  portrait  married  when  Sarah  Shilton 
was  but  eleven  years  old,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  C.  N.  Newdegate,  so  many 
years  M.  P.  for  North  Warwickshire. 
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MISS  Gibbs  seized  this  opportunity  of  telling  Mrs.  Hackit  that  she  suspected  Betty, 
the  dairy  maid,  of  frying  the  best  bacon  for  the  shepherd,  when  he  sat  up  with  her  to 
"help  brew";  whereupon  Mrs.  Hackit  replied,  that  she  had  always  thought  Betty  false;  and 
Mrs.  Patten  said,  there  was  no  bacon  stolen  when  she  was  able  to  manage.  Mr.  Hackit, 
who  often  complained  that  he  'never  saw  the  like  to  women  with  their  maids — he  never 
had  any  trouble  with  his  men',  avoided  listening  to  this  discussion,  by  raising  the  question 
of  vetches  with  Mr.  Pilgrim." — (Amos  Barton.) 

Very  humorous  and  very  true  to  life  is  the  account  of  that  "little  tea-party"  at 
Cross  Farm,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Patten,  "a  childless  old  lady  who  had  got  rich  chiefly  by  the 
negative  process  of  spending  nothing,"  which  success  "her  epigrammatic  neighbour,  Mrs.  Hackit 
sarcastically  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  sixpences  grew  on  the  bents  of  Cross  Farm." 
In  "Looking  Backward"  George  Eliot  thus  speaks  of  the  various  grades  of  life  which  actual 
experience  had  enabled  her  to  describe  "I  am  rather  fond  of  the  mental  furniture  I  got  by 
having  a  father  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  ranks  of  his  neighbours.  ...  A  chief 
misfortune  of  high  birth  is  that  it  usually  shuts  a  man  out  from  the  large  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  human  experience  which  comes  from  contact  with  various  classes  on  their  own 
level,  and  in  my  father's  time  that  entail  of  social  ignorance  had  not  been  disturbed  as  we 
see  it  now.  To  look  always  from  overhead  at  the  crowd  of  one's  fellow  men  must  be  in 
many  ways  incapacitating,  even  with  the  best  will  and  intelligence.  .  .  .  Hence  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  most  fortunate  Britons  are  those  whose  experience  has  given  them 
a  practical  share  in  many  aspects  of  the  national  lot,  who  have  lived  long  among  the  mixed 
commonalty,  roughing  it  with  them  under  difficulties,  knowing  how  their  food  tastes  to  them, 
and  getting  acquainted  with  their  notions  and  motives,  not  by  inference  from  traditional 
types  in  literature  or  from  philosophical  theories,  but  from  daily  fellowship  and  observation. 
Of  course  such  experience  is  apt  to  get  antiquated,  and  my  father  might  find  himself  much 
at  a  loss  amongst  a  mixed  rural  population  of  the  present  day;  but  he  knew  very  well  what 
could  wisely  be  expected  from  the  miners,  the  weavers,  the  field-labourers,  and  farmers  of 
his  own  time — yes,  and  from  the  aristocracy,  for  he  had  been  brought  up  in  close  contact 
with  them." — (Looking  Backward.") 


\ 
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THE  Dairy  Farm,  or  the  "Hollows"  Farm,  situated  in  Griff  Hollows  on  the  banks  of  a 
canal,  less  used,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  more  picturesque  than  canals  usually  are, 
is  a  noticeable  feature  on  the  high-road  from  Coventry  to  Nuneaton,  and  bears  much  the 
same  outward  aspect  as  in  the  days  when  Widow  Hartopp  pleaded  in  vain  with  Sir  Christopher 
Cheverel  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it  after  her  husband's  death.  More  than  one  colloquy 
similar  to  that  so  vividly  described  in  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love-story  had  George  Eliot  probably  listened 
to  herself  or  heard  related  by  her  father. 


"I  hope  yer  honour'll 
think  better  on  it,  an'  not 
turn  me  an'  my  poor  children  out  o^-the  farm,  wnere  my  husbaJd  al'ays  paid  his  rent  as 
reglar  as  the  day  come."  "When  I've  sold  the  hay  an'  corn,  an'  all  the  live  things,  an'  paid 
the  debts,  an'  put  the  money  out  to  use,  I  shall  have  hardly  anuff  to  keep  wer  souls  an'  bodies 
together.  An'  how  can  I  rear  my. boys  and  put  'em  prentice?  They  must  goo  for  dey- 
labourers,  an'  their  father  a  man  wi'  as  good  belongings  as  any  on  your  honour's  estate, 
an'  niver  threshed  his  wheat  afore  it  was  well  i'  the  rick,  nor  sold  the  straw  off  his 
farm,  nor  nothin'." 

"Pooh,  pooh!"  said  Sir  Christopher,  Mrs..Hartopp's  sobs  having  interrupted  her  pleadings, 
"now  listen  to  me  and  try  to  understand  a  little  common  sense.  You  are  about  as  able  to 
manage  the  farm  as  your  best  milch  cow.  You'll  be  obliged  to  have  some  managing  man, 
who  will  either  cheat  you  out  of  your  money  or  wheedle  you  into  marrying  him." 

"O,  your  honour,  I  was  never  that  sort  of  woman,  an'  nobody  has  known  it  on  me." 

"Very  likely  not,  because  you  were  never  a  widow  before.  A  woman's  always  silly 
enough,  but  she's  never  quite  as  great  a  fool  as  she  can  be,  till  she  has  put  on  a  widow's 
cap.  Now.  just  ask  yourself  how  much  the  better  you  will  be  for  staying  on  your  farm  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  when  you've  got  through  your  money,  and  let  your  farm  run  down, 
and  are  in  arrears  for  half  your  rent;  or  perhaps,  have  got  some  great  hulky  fellow  for  a 
husband,  who  swears  at  you  and  kicks  your  children." 

"Indeed  Sir  Cristifer,  I  know  a  deal  o'  farmhV,  an'  was  brought  up  i'  the  thick  on 
it,  as  you  may  say.  An'  there  was  my  husband's  great-aunt  managed  a  farm  for  twenty 
year,  an'  left  legacies  to  all  her  nephys  an'  nieces,  an'  even  to  my  husband,  as  was  then  a 
babe  unborn." 

"Psha!  a  woman  six  feet  high,  with  a  squint  and  sharp  elbows,  I  dare  say — a  man 
in  petticoats.  Not  a  rosycheeked  widow  like  you,  Mrs.  Hartopp." — 

And  so  Mrs.  Hartopp  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  tenant  of  the  Dairy  Farm; 
but  Sir  Christopher  provided  her  with  another  home  in  "Crowsfoot  Cottage",  not  forgetting 
to  direct  his  bailiff  to  "add  a  bit  of  land  to  the  take,  as  she  will  want  to  keep  a  cow 
and  some  pigs."  (Mr.  Gilfil's  Love-story.) 
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i  4  T    T 

I  _  I  APPILY  for  Caterina,  she  too  had  her 
•*-  -*-  task  to  fill  up  the  long  dreary  day- 
time; it  was  to  finish  a  chair-cushion  which  would 
complete  the  set  of  embroidered  covers  for  the 
drawing-room,  Lady  Cheverel's  year-long  work, 
and  the  only  noteworthy  bit  of  furniture  in 
the  Manor." 


As  we  have  seen  (page  3  3)  these  remark- 
able chair-covers  were  really,  the  work  of  the 
artistic  Sophia,  Lady  Newdegate,  and  not  of 
Caterina's  stately  protectress.  George  Eliot  had 
no  doubt  frequently  seen  them,  but  even  in  her 
early  youth  the  architectural  beauties  of  Arbury, 
the  quaintness  of  the  housekeeper's  room  and 
the  curiosities  of  the  Long  Gallery  attracted 
more  of  her  attention  than  these  specimens  of 
the  feminine  art  of  needlework;  she  had  eyes 
rather  for  the  elaborate  tracery  of  the  ceiling  of  the  bow- 
windowed  saloon,  "which  was  like  petrified  lace-  work 
picked  out  with  delicate  and  varied  colouring"  than  for 
any  articles  of  furniture  which  either  saloon  or  drawing- 
room  might  contain! 

"The  works  of  women  are  symbolical: 

We  sew,  sew,  prick  our  fingers, 

dull  our  sight, 

Producing  what?  A  pair  of  slippers,  sir, 
To  put  on  when  you're  weary— 

or  a  stool 
To  stumble  over,  and  vex  you 

("Aurora  Leigh*'') 
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AN  amusing1  discussion  is  recorded  as  taking  place  in  the  housekeeper's  room  at  Cheverel 
Manor  respecting  Sir  Christopher  Cheverel's  proposed  architectural  improvements. 

,,Olterations!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bellamy  in  alarm.     "What  ©Iterations  ?" 

"Why",  answer d  Mr.  Warren,  "Sir  Christopher,  as  I  understand,  is  going  to  make  a 
clean  new  thing  of  the  old  Manor-house,  both  inside  and  out.  And  he's  got  portfolios  full 
of  plans  and  pictures  coming.  It's  to  be  cased  with  stone,  in  the  Gothic  style — pretty  near  like 
the  churches,  you  know,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out;  and  the  ceilings  are  to  be  beyond  anything 
as  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  country.  Sir  Christopher's  been  giving  a  deal  of  study  to  it." 

"Dear  heart  alive!"  said  Mrs.  Bellamy,  "we  shall  be  pisined  wi'  lime  an'  plaster,  an' 
hev  the  house  full  o'workmen  colloguing  wi'  the  maids,  an'  meckin'  no  end  o'mischief." 
"That  ye  may  ley  your  life  "on,  Mrs.  Bellamy",  said  Mr.  Bates.  "Howiver  I'll  noot  denay 
that  the  Goothic  stayle's  prithy  anoof,  an'  it's  woonderful  how  near  them  stooncarvers  cuts 
oot  the  shapes  o'  the  pine  apples  an'  shamrucks  an'  rooses.  I  dare  sey  Sir  Cristhifer  '11  meek  a 
naice  thing  o'  the  Manor,  an'  there  woont  be  many  gentlemen's  houses  i'  the  coonthry  as  '11  coom 
up  to't,  wi'  sich  a  garden  an'  pleasuregroons  an'  wall-fruit  as  King  George  maight  be  proodon." 

"Well,  I  can't  think  as  th'  house  can  be  better  nor  it  is,  Gothic  or  no  Gothic",  said 
Mrs.  Bellamy;  "an'  I've  done  the  picklin'  an'  preservin'  in  it  fourteen  year  Michaelmas  was 
a  three  weeks.  But  what  does  my  lady  say  to  't?"  "My  lady  knows  better  than  cross  Sir 
Cristifer  in  what  he's  set  his  mind  on.  Sir  Cristifer  11  hev  his  own  way,  that  you  may  tek 
your  oath.  An'  i'  the  right  on  't  too.  He  's  a  gentleman  born,  an  's  got  the  money." 

"As  for  Sir  Christopher,"  adds  George  Eliot,  a  few  pages  later,  "he  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  criticism.  'An  obstinate  crotchety  man',  said  the  neighbours.  But  I,  who  have 
seen  Cheverel  Manor  as  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  heirs,  rather  attribute  that  unswerving  archi- 
tectural purpose  of  his,  conceived  and  carried  out  through  long  years  of  systematic  personal 
exertion,  to  something  of  the  fervour  of  genius  as  well  as  inflexibility  of  will ;  and  in  walking 
through  these  rooms,  with  their  splendid  ceilings  and  their  meagre  furniture,  which  tell  how 
all  the  spare  money  had  been  absorbed  before  personal  comfort  was  thought  of,  I  have  felt 
that  there  dwelt  in  this  old  English  baronet  some  of  that  sublime  spirit  which  distinguishes 
art  from  luxury  and  worships  beauty  apart  from  self-indulgence."  (Mr.  Giljtfs  Love-story.) 


IN  the  housekeeper's  room  at  Arbury,  Mary  Ann  Evans  must  often  have  sat  as  a  child, 
waiting  while  her  father  transacted  his  business  with  Mr.  Newdegate;  and  here  she  doubtless 
heard  many  traditions  of  the  past.  She  thus  describes  it:  "A  pleasant  room  it  was,  as  any 
party  need  desire  to  muster  in  on  a  cold  November  evening.  The  fireplace  alone  was  a 
picture:  a  wide  and  deep  recess,  with  a  low  brick  altar  in  the  middle,  where  great  logs  of 
dry  wood  sent  myriad  sparks  up  the  dark  chimney-throat;  and  over  the  front  of  this  recess 
a  large  \vooden  entablature  bearing  this  motto  finely  carved  in  Old  English  letters,  "Fear 
God  and  honour  the  King."  (Note:  Intentionally  or  otherwise,  Ij-eorge  Eliot  has  varied;  the 
motto  which  actually  runs  "TRUSTE  IN  GOD,  AND  FEARE  HIM  WITH  AL  THY 
HARTE").  .  *  .  "What  a  space  of  chiaroscuro  for  the  imagination  to  revel  in!  Stretching 
across  the  far  end  of  the  room,  what  an  oak  table  .  .  .  and  lining  the  distant  wall  what 
vast  cupboards,  suggestive  of  inexhaustible  apricot  jam  and  promiscuous  butler's  perquisites! 
A  stray  picture  or  two  had  found  their  way  down  there  and  made  agreeable  patches  of  dark 
brown  on  the  buff-coloured  walls.  One  of  these^  from  some  indications  of  a  face  looming 
out  of  blackness,  might,  by  a  great  sympathetic  effort,  be  pronounced  a  Magdalen.  Con- 
siderably lower  down  hung  the  similitude  of  a  hat  and  feathers,  with  portions  of  a  ruff, 
stated  by  Mrs.  Bellamy  to  represent  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  invented  gunpowder,  and,  in 
her  opinion,  'might  ha'  been  better  emplyed!" 
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stony  street,  the  bitter  north  east  wind 


night-dress,   the 


end  in  the  midst  of  them  a  tender  woman  thrust  cut  from   her  husband's  home   ir,    her-   .' 
harsh   wind  cutting  her    naked  feet,   and  driving  her  long  hair  away  from   her  half  -clad  oosom   .     .    $anet 
turned  v~j  the  arshwag,  and  saw  a  faint  light  comincf  from  "Kirs,  ^ettifer's  bedroo'm  window."  (Janet's 


NUNEATON  Church  is  a  kind  of  central  point  to  the  story  of  "Janef s  Repentance," 
Here  was  held  the  Confirmation,  at  which  Mr.  Tryan  "sat  in  a  pew  near  the  pulpit, 
and  the  tall  figure  of  Mr.  Dempster  was  conspicuous  in  the  gallery."  Hither  marched  Mr.  Tryan's 
supporters  "three  or  four  abreast"  to  hold  the  much-opposed  evening  service,  in  spite  of 
showers  of  stones  and  gravel  rattling  against  the  church  windows — an  exciting  occurrence 
still  remembered  by  old  inhabitants  of  Nuneaton;  in.  this  grave-yard  Janet  fought  her  hard 
battle  against  over-mastering  temptation  beside  her  husband's  grave;  here  her  friend  and 
deliverer  was  laid  to  rest,  "followed  by  a  long  procession  of  mourning  friends,"  amid  "words 
of  sorrow  and  blessing"  from  those  by  whom  he  "had  been  saluted"  in  the  same  place  "with 
hooting  and  hissing"  eighteen  months  before. 

"Slowly,  amid  deep  silence,  the  dark  stream  passed  along  Orchard  Street.  .  .  .  As  they 
walked  the  sun  broke  oiit,  and  the  clouds  were  rolling  off  in  large  masses  when  they  entered 
the  churchyard,  and  Mr.  Walsh's  voice  was  heard  saying,  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life."  The  faces  were  not  hard  at  this  funeral;  the  burial-service  was  not  a  hollow  form. 
Every  heart  there  was  filled  with  the  memory  of  a  man  who,  through  a  self-sacrificing  life, 
and  in  a  painful  death,  had  been  sustained  by  the  faith  which  fills  that  form  with  breath 
and  substance." — ("Janets  Repentance")  The  church  is  a  fine  old  building  with  a  square 
embattled  tower;  but  the  church-yard  is  unattractive,  and  gives  the  impression  of  a  wilderness 
of  rough  mounds  interspersed  with  slabs  of  dark-grey  slate,  and  heavy  stone  monuments 
fenced  by  iron  palisades.  You  will  look  in  vain  among  these  for  Mr.  Tryan's  grave,  though 
the  great  square  tomb  marking  the  family  vault  of  the  Dempsters  is  readily  pointed  out 
to  you.  Their  tragic  story  is  not  so  far  removed  from  our  own  time  but  that  you  may 
learn  many  of  its  details  from  surviving  acquaintances  of  the  originals  of  Mr.  Jerome  and 
Mr.  Landor,  Mr.  Pilgrim  and  Mrs.  Pettifer,  who  themselves  took  sides  as  "Tryanites"  and 
"Anti-Tryanites"  in-  that  memorable  feud.  Mr.  Jones,  the  prototype  of  Mr.  Tryan,  is  comme- 
morated, not  indeed  by  "a  simple  gravestone  in  Milby  churchyard",  for  he  died  far  away 
from  Milby,— but  by  a  tablet  in  Stockingford  church:  that  "Chapel-of-ease  on  Paddiford 
Common"  where  he  preached  to  his  homely  congregation  of  weavers  and  colliers,  as  "one 
whose  heart  beat  with  true  compassion,  and  whose  lips  were  moved  by  fervent  faith."- 
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OrcWa  5l~re<?t  (  Milby.) 


k 


5"   (Mr.  Dempster's)  "house 

lay  in  Orchard  Street,  which- 
opened    on  the  prettiest  outskirt  of 
the  town — the  church,  the  parsonage, 
and  a  long  stretch  of  green  fields.  It 
was  an  old-fashioned  house,  with  an 
overhanging  upper  story;   outside  it 
had  a  face  of    rough   stucco,     and 

casement  windows  with  green  frames  and  shutters;  inside  it  was  full  of 
long  passages  and  rooms  with  low  ceilings."  From  that  house  Janet  Dempster  was  thrust 
by  her  husband,  "in  her  thin  nightdress,  the  harsh  wind  cutting  her  naked  feet  and  driving 
her  long  hair  away  from  her  half-clad  bosom  where  the  poor  heart  is  crushed  with  anguish 
and  despair."  She  sat  on  the  doorsteep  shivering  in  utter  desolation  till  "the  loud  sound  of 
the  church  clock  striking  one  startled  her.  .  .  .  .  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  there 
half  the  night."  "Five  doors  off  there  was  Mrs.  Pettifer's,  that  kind  woman  would  take 
her  in."  "Mrs.  Pettifer's  house  did  not  look  into  Orchard  Street;  it  stood  a  little  way  up  a 
wide  passage  which  opened  into  the  street  through  an  archway.  Janet  turned  up  the  archway, 
and  saw  a  faint  light  coming  from  Mrs.  Pettifer's  bedroom  window.  ....  Yet  she 
lingered  some  minutes  at  the  door  before  she  gathered  courage  to  knock;  she  felt  as  if  the 
sound  must  betray  her  to  others  besides  Mrs.  Pettifer,  though  there  was  no  other  dwelling 
that  opened  into  the  passage — only  warehouses  and  outbuildings.  There  was  no  gravel  for 
her  to  throw  up  at  the  window.  .  ...  she  must  knock.  Her  first  rap  was  very  timid — 
one  feeble  fall  of  the  knocker;  and  then  she  stood  still  again  for  many  minutes;  but 

presently  she  rallied  her  courage  and  knocked  several  times  together By  and 

bye  the  casement  of  her  window  opened." — (Janets  Repentance) 
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MILBY  Vicarage"  figures  in  two  of  the  stories  comprised  in  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life." 
Its  "comfortable  dining-room  (see  page  37),  where  the  closely-drawn  red  curtains 
glow  with  the  double  light  of  fire  and  candle"  was  the  scene  of  that  clerical  meeting  where 
poor  Amos  Barton's  affairs  were  discussed  with  more  freedom  than  charity;  while  in  later 
times  and  under  a  very  different  regime,  that  same  dining-room  witnessed  poor  little  Mrs.  Crewe's 
attempts  to  entertain  the  Bishop.  "We  had  such  a  cleaning  and  furbishing  up  of  the  sitting- 
room  yesterday,"  says  Janet  Dempster.  "Nothing  will  ever  do  away  with  the  smell  of  Mr.  Crewe's 
pipes,  you  know,  but  we  have  thrown  it  into  the  background  with  yellow  soap  and  dry 

lavender I've  sent  up  the  dinner  service  and  the  ham  we  had  cooked  at  our  house 

yesterday,  and  Betty  is  coming  directly  with  the  garnish  and  the  plate.     We  shall  get  our 
good  Mrs.  Crewe  through  her  troubles  famously." 

On  the  left  of  our  Illustration  is  seen  the  old  Grammar  School.  The  building  is  still 
standing,  but  the  school  has  migrated  to  a  fine  new  edifice  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
church  yard  and  is  conducted  on  a  system  very  different  from  that  which  prevailed  "when 
old  Mr.  Crewe  the  curate,  in  a  brown  Brutus  wig,  delivered  inaudible  sermons  on  a  Sunday, 
and  on  a  week-day  imparted  the  education  of  a  gentleman  —  that  is  to  say,  an  arduous 
inacquaintance  \yith  Latin  through  the  medium  of  the  Eton  grammar — to  three  pupils  in  the 
upper  grammar-school."  "His  flock  liked  him  all  the  better  for  having  scraped  together  a 
large  fortune  out  of  his  school  and  curacy,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  three  thousand  pounds 
he  had  with  his  little  deaf  wife.  It  was  clear  he  must  be  a  learned  man  for  he  once  had 
a  large  private  school  in  connection  with  the  grammar  school,  and  had  even  numbered  a 
young  nobleman  or  two  among  his  pupils.  The  fact  that  he  read  nothing  at  all  now,  and 
that  his  mind  seemed  absorbed  in  the  commonest  matters,  was  doubtless  due  to  his  having 
exhausted  the  resources  of  erudition  earlier  in  life.  It  is  true  he  was  not  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  high  respect,  and  old  Crewe's  stingy  housekeeping  was  a  frequent  subject  of  jesting; 
but  this  was  a  good  old-fashioned  characteristic  in  a  parson  who  had  been  part  of  Milby 
life  for  half-a-century ;  it  was  like  the  dents  and  disfigurements  in  an  old  family  tankard, 
which  no  one  would  like  to  part  with  for  a  smart  new  piece  of  plate  fresh  from  Birmingham." 

(jfanets  Repentance.) 
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fe  JN  a  n^citb  n  . 


|}}>e  A; 

f  T  was  a  dingy-looking  town,  with  a  strong  smell  of  tanning  up  one  street,  and  a  great 
JL  shaking  of  hand  looms  up  another;  and  even  in  that  focus  of  aristocracy,  Friar's  Gate, 
the  houses  would  not  have  seemed  very  imposing  to  the  hasty  and  superficial  glance  of  a 
passenger  ....  Certainly,  in  spite  of  three  assemblies  and  a  charity  ball  in  the  winter,  the 
occasional  advent  of  a  ventriloquist,  or  a  company  of  itinerant  players,  and  the  annual  three- 
days'  fair  in  June,  Milby  might  be  considered  dull  by  people  of  a  hypochondriacal  temperament." 
It  was  "surrounded  by  flat  fields,  lopped  elms,  and  sprawling  manufacturing  villages,  which 
crept  on  and  on  with  then:  weaving  shops  till  they  threatened  to  graft  themselves  on  the 
town.  But  the  sweet  spring  came  to  Milby  notwithstanding;  the  elm  tops  were  red  with 
buds;  the  churchyard  was  starred  with  daisies;  the  lark  showered  his  love  music  on  the 
flat  fields;  the  rainbows  hung  over  the  dingy  town,  clothing  the  very  roofs  and  chimneys  in 
a  strange  transfiguring  beauty.  And  so  it  was  with  the  human  life  there,  which  at  first  seemed 
a  dismal  mixture  of  griping  worldliness,  vanity,  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  fumes  of  brandy  • 
looking  closer,  you  found  some  purity,  gentleness,  and  unselfishness,  as  you  may  have  observed 
a  scented  geranium  giving  forth  its  wholesome  odours  amidst  blasphemy  and  gin  in  a  noisy 
pothouse."  —  (Janefs  Repentance.} 
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Omay  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again. 
In  winds  made  better  by  their  presence:  live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man's  search 
To  vaster  issues. 


May  I  reach 

That  purest  heaven,  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 

Enkindle  generous  ardour,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelly — 

Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense. 

So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 

George  Eliot. 


"Of  THOSE     IMMORTAL    DEAD    WHO    LIVE 

»M  Mirtos  MADE  SETTER  8y  THEIH  PRESENCE: 

HEJ^E    LIES    THE   SOOV 

t(GEOJ\GE   EUOT" 
C^05S, 


.  >&19  ]'    -,• 

DIED      n.    DECEMBER    1890   >n>HlAL  '0mJ 
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